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were the Westinghouse and General Electric, the former
with horizontal-shaft units, and the latter with vertical.
It was General Electric practice to fight the Westinghouse
high speeds. There was a good reason for this; the Gen-
eral Electric vertical-type units became increasingly difficult
to construct and operate as the speeds were increased, and,
consequently, when the Westinghouse large-capacity turbo-
generators were pushed to the ultimate limit of two poles,
it was too much for the General Electric type, and this had
to be changed from the vertical to the horizontal. It is
amusing now to look back over the criticism of Westing-
house practice. It was pointed out that nobody else, either
in Europe or in America, advocated such high speeds as
Westinghouse and, therefore, Westinghouse must be wrong.
However, these speeds are now standard practice all over
the world.

It is difficult to exaggerate the effects of the turbo-alter-
nator on the electrical industry of today. It is hard to
see how the situation could have been met by the engine-
type alternator, especially in view of the 20,000- to 40,000-
Mlowatt (53,000-horsepower) turbo units of today. The
saving in space required has been of immense value, espe-
cially in large cities. The fuel economy of the huge turbo-
generators is of vital importance. The great generator
units and generating plants have driven out of business
many of the small isolated plants and even some of the
larger individual plants. The central station with its turbo
units can manufacture and sell power at a rate which tends
to kill off all competition, and its growth is most interest-
ing. Cities which a few years ago bought units of 2000
kilowatts now buy generating units of 20,000 kilowatts, and
larger cities, which a few years ago bought units of 5000
kilowatts, or even 10,000 kilowatts, now are buying units